MONTAIGNE  ON   HIS   TRAVELS

present grew upon him. He saw in Rome a city
existing for the court and the nobility, a centre of
ecclesiastical idleness and ease, to which every one
who would be in harmony with his surroundings
must adapt himself; but also a centre for all the
world, the great metropolitan, cosmopolitan city,
in which differences of nationality almost disap-
peared. During the earlier days of his residence
he walked unceasingly in the hilly district where
the ancient city stood, but the city itself could not
be traced, and it seemed to him that even the
slopes of the hills must have changed their forms.
He declared that " one could see nothing of Rome
but the sky under which it lay and the outline of
its site; that the knowledge he had respecting it
was an abstract and contemplative knowledge, in-
cluding nothing which addressed itself to the
senses; that those who said that at least the ruins
of Rome might be seen said too much; for the
ruins of a machine so terrible would bring more
of honour and of reverence to the memory of it;
it was nothing but Rome's sepulchre." He went
on to assert that the world, hostile to the long
domination of Rome, had shattered into frag-
ments the wonderful unity, and then, in horror of
the deed, had buried the very ruins. As for the
constructions of the modern bastard Rome, they
reminded him of the nests hung by crows and
martins from the roofs and walls of churches de-
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